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I. THE PUBLIC-AID PROBLEM 


HE American people should base public-aid policy upon the acceptance 
T of the following facts: 

1. The need for public aid will be both large and persistent for some 
time to come . 

2. The need for public aid is in large measure caused by serious mal- 
adjustments in the operation of our economy and by personal physical or 
psychological defects, many of which can be remedied. 

3. The social problem created by economic insecurity is many-sided and 
requires for its solution a series of diversified programs. 


Il. BROAD OBJECTIVE OF PUBLIC AID 


ce over-all objective of public aid should be the assurance of access to 
minimum security for all our people, wherever they may reside, and the 
maintenance of the social stability and values threatened when people lack 
jobs or income. 

The specific objectives of public-aid policy should be: 

1. Increasing emphasis upon policies aiming at the prevention of eco- 
nomic insecurity through a fuller utilization of our productive resources, 
including labor, and by more comprehensive measures to improve the health 
of our people. 

2. Government provision of work for all adults who are willing and 
able to work, if private industry is unable to provide employment. 

3. Appropriate measures to equip young persons beyond the compulsory 
school-attendance age for assuming the full responsibilities of citizenship. 

4. Assurance of basic minimum security through social insurance, so far 
as possible. 

5. Establishment of a comprehensive underpinning general public-assist- 
ance system providing aid on the basis of need, to complete the framework 
of protection against economic insecurity. 

6. Expansion of social services which are essential for the health, wel- 
fare, and efficiency of the whole population; this expansion should be as 
wide and as rapid as possible. 




















Quoted from National Resources Planning Board report 
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ACTION IS PART OF PLANNING 
URING the war we must prepare for 
I] peace. Social security looms large 
in the objectives of the war but may 
not be realized unless we take action now. 
So believing, England has her Beveridge 
report, Canada has both the Marsh report 
and a Health Insurance Bill, and we in the 
United States have the National Resources 
Planning Board report entitled “Security, 
Work, and Relief Policies,” and the recom- 
mendations of the Social Security Board 
included in its Seventh Annual Report. 
Furthermore, we now have many of the 
recommendations of these two reports em- 
bodied in the Wagner bill (S. 1161), an 
analysis of which was included in the most 
recent letter to members. For Senator 
Wagner’s own explanation and comment on 
this bill, see the Congressional Record of 
June 3, 1943, pages 5342-5352. 

Planning becomes effective only as action 
is taken through legislation and administra- 
tion, so it becomes important for Congress 
to give serious consideration to this next 
step. It is what we do now that constitutes 
postwar planning. 

A recent statement by Major General 
Philip B. Fleming, administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, is very much to the 
point. He said, “As we prepare to face the 


bers to express their opinions regarding the 
reports referred to, the Wagner bill, and 
other bills that may be introduced in the 
future. 

This issue of PuBLic WELFARE contains 
a report of the last meeting of the APWA 
Public Aid Policies Committee. Discussion 
of the Committee centered around the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board report 
and the recommendations of the Social Se- 
curity Board, but includes no analysis of 
the Wagner bill which was introduced later. 
This Committee was much concerned that 
our membership be fully informed regard- 
ing these current reports. One of the most 
valuable reports for quick reading is the 
brief report of the N.R.P.B. entitled “After 
the War—Toward Security,” which in- 
cludes an excellent introduction by the 
Board and the two most important chapters 


.of the full report, one dealing with the se- 


postwar future, there is grave danger that 


we may mistake mere paper proposals, 
vague ideas, pretty pictures, and hunches 
for plans.” 

If we wait until after the war is over it 
will be too late to plan. The American 
Public Welfare Association invites its mem- 
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lection of ends and means, and the other 
with findings and recommendations. 

To quote a recent statement of Charles 
E. Merriam, a member of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board: “We may meas- 
ure our gains in square feet of land saved 
by the more economical use of space; we 
may calculate them by the clock in terms 
of transportation time; we may gauge them 
by the reduction in the ravages of disease 
and the grim reaper’s toll of death. But we 
cannot measure by rule or scale the warmth 
and brightness of more abundant life, the 
happiness and joy of larger living, in those 
personal values which transcend all others, 
and whose protection and promotion is the 
supreme end of government.” 

MARIETTA STEVENSON 








BUDGETARY PRINCIPLES ANU) PROBLEMS 
IN MUTUAL ASSISTANCE PRUGRAMS*’ 


by SUE E. SADOW 


Supervisor, Home Economics Section 


New York City Department of Welfare 





one of the basic principles is a continu- 

ing re-evaluation of current policies 
and procedures as they relate to family sit- 
uations. Rules and regulations must exist, 
procedures must be followed for obvious 
reasons, but at the same time policies must 
be developed which recognize actual family 
problems. 

Since our public welfare system makes 
provision for both categorical and general 
relief, there are a substantial number of 
families receiving two or more types of 
assistance. These are known as composite 
cases and it is with these that this paper 
is concerned. A budget in which there are 
three types of public assistance illustrates 
a method of budgeting and also some of the 


principles and problems to be considered 
here.** 


I THE administration of public relief, 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


 pomaaen of all public assistance agen- 
cies is to meet economic needs of the 
family to the extent that the community 
is ready to accept this responsibility. This 
brings into focus several factors with which 
the agency must be concerned. These are: 

1. Recognition that individuals usually 
are members of families. 





*Given at National Conference of Social Work, Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York City, March 9, 1943. 


**see p. 205. 


2. Consideration of the actual amounts 
required for family maintenance, which 
vary with the individual needs of families. 

3. Administrative and agency costs, in 
which state and federal reimbursement fea- 
ture prominently. 

In making plans or formulating poli- 
cies, it is important to study the individual 
needs of the family, because only in this 
way can we expect to give constructive aid. 

We can be of help only insofar as we 
are aware of, and have understanding of, 
the mode of living, the family spirit, and 
the motivations which promote family life. 
Relationships are influenced by the joys 
and vicissitudes arising in normal family 
living. Cultural patterns and economic con- 
ditions contribute to the so-called “stand- 
ards of living” which families set up for 
themselves. 

Normally it is desirable to combine what- 
ever financial assets are available for the 
expenses of all members of the family 
group. In this arrangement, one person, 
usually the mother or home-maker, has 
responsibility for running the home and 
purchasing food, clothing, and other essen- 
tial items. She tries to plan the family 
budget so that all needs will be met to the 
greatest satisfaction of all, within the lim- 
itations of the total income. The basic con- 
cept of pooling financial assets remains 
even when there is a change in the economic 
condition, and the family finds it necessary 
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to ask for public assistance. 

We have stated that one of the factors, 
with which the public agency must be con- 
cerned in granting assistance, is the rate 
of reimbursement possible through federal 
and state participation. If the needs of each 
member of the family are to be determined 
by policies based upon this participation, 
and assistance granted separately to indi- 
viduals within the family unit because of 
their eligibility for different types of pub- 
lic assistance, can we expect that the basic 
principle of pooling and sharing will be 
preserved ? 


INDEPENDENT RELIEF ALLOWANCES 


mnie because separate administra- 
tive agencies are responsible for admin- 
istering the different types of public assis- 
tance, budget standards and relief allow- 
ances are established independently. Thus, 
the same person might receive a different 
allowance depending upon the type of as- 
sistance for which he was considered elig- 
ible. Obviously, such differences are un- 
sound and serve only to set up artificial 
barriers. For example, whether a child is 
a member of a family receiving A.D.C. or 
home relief his nutritional requirements 
are the same; it takes the same amount of 
money to purchase the foods necessary 
to provide adequate nourishment. Histori- 
cally, various groups have served to awak- 
en community interest in the needs of de- 
pendent children, handicapped blind, or 
the needy aged, and as a result in some 
instances more adequate budgetary allow- 
ances have been appropriated. 

Since larger allowances inevitably re- 
flect better relief standards, it is a good 
thing for supporters of the different types 
of assistance to stand firm for the preserva- 
tion of the higher standards already 
achieved. This will have a definite influ- 


ence in improving standards for similar 


budgetary items in agencies where stand- 
ards are lower. 

The trend toward amalgamation of the 
administration of the different types of 
public relief, and emphasis upon undiffer- 
entiated case loads, have highlighted the 
differences in relief allowances, with their 
injustices to individual family members. 
This immediately points up the necessity 
for establishing one budget allowance 
schedule for estimating the needs of the 
whole family, thus preserving any gains 
which have already been achieved. 

In order that equitable financial treat- 
ment may be accorded individual members 
of the family, it is imperative that agen- 
cies establish one allowance schedule for 
each budget item, rather than separate 
schedules for the different types of public 
assistance. This is the first step in devel- 
oping a method of budgeting composite 
cases. Not only will this result in more 
equitable grants, but the mechanical steps 
of budgeting will be reduced to a minimum. 
One of the most valuable features is that 
uniform practices of budgeting are estab- 


lished for each category. Integration of 


case loads also contributes greatly to the 
establishment of uniform budgeting prac- 
tices, and encourages individualization. 

A vivid example of the effect of inde- 
pendent allowances and policies is a case 
consisting of a mother and three children 
receiving ADC. One son, who had been 
working from the time he was no longer 
eligible for ADC, was completely ignored 
and became, as the worker put it, a ques- 
tion mark. In another case of three sisters 
living together, the needs of one were not 
provided for since only two were eligible 
for old-age assistance. The third and 
younger was mentally disturbed, never left 
the home, and refused to apply for relief. 
The worker, guided by existing budgetary 
policies pertaining to this type of public 
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assistance, yet realizing that there were 
three persons in the family, prepared a 
budget for three persons, divided the total 
by three in order to arrive at the correct 
share for each family member. He then 
recommended grants for the two OAA 
eligibles. This was his method of getting 
around the situation and providing only for 
those persons for whom his agency had re- 
sponsibility. Thus—three persons were 
attempting to live on an amount which, 
according to agency budget schedules, was 
intended for two! 

That clients are aware of the categories 
is illustrated by the A. family. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. are each recipients of OAA. One 
morning Mrs. A. telephoned to the worker 
to inform her about some problem relating 
to herself. Five minutes later she tele- 
phoned the worker again to inform her 
about a problem concerning Mr. A. When 
the worker asked her why she hadn’t told 
her about it when she telephoned before, 
Mrs. A. replied, “Why, before I was tell- 
ing you about my case. This time I am 
calling you about my husband’s case.” 


Unirorm BupGEetT SCHEDULE 


; fe established uniform budget schedule, 
applicable to all types of public assist- 
ance, makes possible equitable sharing 
among the categories of budget items com- 
monly shared by all members of the fam- 
ily such as shelter and utilities. Provision 
for individual requirements, for which spe- 
cial allowances have been established, as 
for example, talking books and radio in 
Blind Assistance, may be included in par- 
ticular types of public assistance. If there 
is income, it may be applied to the needs 
of the person earning it. 

As public assistance programs have pro- 
gressed, as principles inherent in these 
programs have been clarified and as under- 
standing of the financial needs of families 
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has developed, agencies have recognized 
the value of establishing budgetary allow- 
ances. Yet, despite progress in categorical 
aid under the Social Security Law there are 
still communities giving relief on a com- 
modity and voucher basis, and too many 
following the policy of flat grants which 
bear no relation to individual family needs. 
Such grants do not permit of any interpre- 
tation to the family with management dif- 
ficulties—not to mention particular needs 
which are completely ignored in this kind 
of budgeting. Provision for needs implies 
recognition of items of expense usual in 
any family situation, i.e. food, shelter, 
clothing, fuel, light, refrigeration, personal 
incidentals, cleaning supplies, household 
items such as sheets, pillow slips, towels, 
dishes, pots and pans, and yes—even beds 
and kitchen tables and a chair for each 
person in the family! Even though we put 
on blinders so that we may not see the 
money spent for carfares to go to a public 
park or the Zoo, for movies, for contribu- 
tion to church, for notepaper and postage 
for letters to go to son John in the armed 
forces abroad—still we know these ex- 
penses exist! 


BupGET STANDARDS AND ALLOWANCES 


N° PAPER dealing with budget problems 
seems complete without a resume of 
budget standards and relief allowances. 
Home economists have established budget 
standards and allowances as guides to case 
workers to use in estimating the financial 
needs of families. If the standards are 
adequate, and the allowances based upon 
current costs, the worker will be able to 
make the necessary amount available with 
the conviction that the family will be able 
to provide for its basic needs. This convic- 
tion of the case worker is of utmost impor- 
tance in interpreting the financial plan to 
the family. Frank discussion and clear 
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City OF NEw YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


NAME. 





























CASE NO 
ADDRESS. w.c 
DATE 
BUDGET PLAN FOR (] MONTHLY PERIOD C—O SEMI-MONTHLY PERIOD 
ESTIMATED NEEDS INCOME 
FOOD Senoramer 
PERSONAL INCIDENTALS WOMAN 
SHELTER CHILDREN 





FUEL FOR COOKING (GAS, COAL, KEROSENE, 
ELECTRICITY) 





WINTER HEATING FUEL (COAL, FUEL OIL, 
KEROSENE, GAS) 





REFRIGERATION OR ICE 


3. 





LIGHTING (ELECTRICITY, KEROSENE) 


LODGERS OR BOARDERS 











HOUSEHOLD CLEANING SUPPLIES 


RELATIVES 





CLOTHING 


OTHER SOURCES 





EXPENSES INCIDENT TO EMPLOYMENT 
FOR 





EXPENSES INCIDENT TO EMPLOYMENT 
FOR 


2. 





EXPENSES INCIDENT TO EMPLOYMENT 
FOR 








TOTAL INCOME 





EXPENSES INCIDENT TO EMPLOYMENT 
FOR 






































REMARKS: 
OTHER 
TOTAL ESTIMATED NEEDS 
TOTAL INCOME 
TOTAL ALLOWANCE 
INVESTIGATOR. 


interpretation establishes mutual confi- 
dence, helps the worker gain insight into 
the family situation, often brings to light 
matters relating to eligibility for relief, and 
provides an opportunity for application 
of case work skills. 

Standards and allowances must be de- 
termined with reference to individual com- 
munities. Clothing that might be suitable 





in New York might seem outlandish in 
certain far-western rural communities. Cli- 
matic differences also must be taken into 
consideration. I remember the time, not 
so long ago, when our agency received its 
share of an $18,000,000 clothing purchase 
made by the federal government. As the 
warehouse in which a good part of this 
clothing was stored was in New York, it 
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was possible for us to designate what, in 
our opinion, was suitable for our commu- 
nity. 

Again, with food, in some localities cer- 
tain foods are plentiful and consequently 
cost less. In New York City, for example, 
we recommend extensive use of evaporated 
milk which represents substantial savings 
in cost while providing food value equiva- 
lent to bottled milk. In dairy areas this 
might not be true as bottled milk might 
well be cheaper. Also, prices of commodi- 
ties vary considerably in different local- 
ities, and it is important both from the 
point of view of providing for family needs 
and conserving tax funds, to establish stand- 
ards for budget items in conformance with 
community conditions, using types of com- 
modities available in the vicinity and ap- 
plying local commodity prices in arriving 
at suitable money allowances. Standards 
of assistance should vary and do, in accord- 
ance with these principles. 


THE FAMILY BUDGET 


HE family budget must necessarily be a 
j pene and detailed picture of the financial 
condition—both expenses and income or 
resources. Expenses include allowances for 
all budgetary items necessary for main- 
taining the family. The term budget stand- 
ards which is fast becoming part of the 
public assistance vocabulary, means that 
a definite criterion is set up for each budget 
item. It is of great importance, especially 
in working out budgets for composite cases, 
because in these situations the necessity 
for uniformity of standards is revealed. 
Take food—by a standard we mean diets 
that have been worked out for each age 
group, diets which represent the correct 
amount of each nutrient necessary for good 
health. Clothing standards mean the items 
of clothing according to specifications for 
quality, wearability—the number of each 


of these items and their suitability in the 
particular community. Fuel and light 
standards should represent the amount nec- 
essary to cook the meals and provide suf- 
ficient light to conserve eyesight. Such 
methods of standardization are devised for 
all budgetary items. The importance of 
such standardization is obvious if adequate 
provision for family needs is to be consid- 
ered. Once the standards are established, 
figuring out the money allowances is com- 
paratively simple. All that is necessary is 
the application to these standards of cur- 
rent commodity prices in the locality. 

The figures recorded on the budget card 
should give an accurate picture of the 
financial situation of the family. It is cus- 
tomary to maintain individual records and 
budget cards for each case receiving any 
type of public assistance. This does not 
give the worker the opportunity to view 
the total family needs or income. In the 
estimation of expenses, everything should 
be listed so that the actual expenses may 
be studied realistically. Resources, mean- 
ing income of any kind from any source 
should be recorded in full on the budget 
sheet or card. Very often there is a desire 
to skirt this method and record “net in- 
come” after expenses have been deducted. 
This is not desirable even though the final 
amounts come to the same figure because 
it tends to obscure the actual situation, and 
increases the difficulty of supervision to say 
nothing of auditing troubles, especially 
when reimbursement is involved. Also in 
interpreting the budget to the family, we 
discuss actual expenses and earnings as 
recorded on the pay envelope rather than 
net earnings. Or in the case of carrying 
charges on a house, one lists these with 
other budgetary items and deducts the total 
income rather than the net income derived 
after expenses are deducted. In personal 
budgeting most of us, I am sure, put down 
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our actual income and under expenses all 
the expenses we expect to incur, including 
income tax, victory tax, bond deductions, 
etc. It is earned income which must cover 
the cost and it is therefore more accurate, 
and chances for error are far less when 
there is adherence to the method of re- 
cording expenses and income described. 

Our present system of public assistance, 
with differing rates of reimbursement for 
various types of aid, causes budgetary com- 
plications and makes it difficult to budget 
the family as a unit. Any system of com- 
posite budgeting must take these facts into 
account. 

Budgeting methods, where there are two 
or more forms of public assistance in any 
one family, do vary. There has not been 
time to do extensive research into exact 
methods developed in different localities, 
but the principles stated are inherent in 
any of the methods. The method developed 
in New York City as seen in the budget 
example included shows the extent to which 
figuring is required. This method implies 
the use of the same budget allowances 
schedule for all types of public assistance. 
It also shows the budget deficits for each 
of the three types of public assistance rep- 
resented in one family group and for which 
separate checks are sent by the Department 
of Welfare. 

Thus we see that categories are essen- 
tially artificial because individuals are usu- 
ally members of families, and arrange- 
ments for living together are made as a 
family group. The rental is for the home 
to house the entire family, not fractions of 
the family. The gas is to provide for cook- 
ing the food for the whole family as all 
members eat at a common table. It would 
be a far-fetched situation and an example 
of poorly integrated family life if mother 
or grandmother prepared the meals sep- 
arately on the basis of the categorical food 
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allowances. 

No one questions the gains that have 
come to the total case load through the inte- 
gration of the categories into an over-all 
case load—this despite the fact that the 
categories did reach objectives in many 
areas which were not always possible in 
the general relief program. The standard 
bearers of the immediate future will be, 
in addition to those friends of the catego- 
ries, who have done so much to liberalize 
allowances for the special groups, that ever- 
growing, articulate community which is 
not only concerned with special groups, 
but is increasingly concerned with public 
assistance in general. Haven’t the cate- 
gories accomplished what they set out to 
do? Is it not timely now to develop systems 
which will aid in the principle which is 
inherent in the thinking of friends of the 
categories, i.e., preservation of the family 
unit? Is it not perhaps sound to coordinate 
gains resulting from the categorical plan 
and integrate these into a total program of 
public assistance? If the budget is really 
a picture of the family finances, then the 


_ budget plan must be worked out for the 


family, with its expenses in mind. Rent, 
gas, light, clothing, food, and all other ex- 
penses must be set down for the family as 
a whole and the income from whatever 
source, deducted in arriving at the budget 
deficit. Responsibility for management of 
the financial affairs of the family should 
rest with a designated person or persons 
just as it does in families not dependent 
upon relief. That is what budgeting is ex- 
pected to accomplish—not just setting down 
the figures—but actually managing family 
finances and keeping within the income in 
order to keep out of debt. 

Three important groups of persons are 
concerned in the application of any method 
of budgeting. It is therefore of primary 
importance that each recognize, through 
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adequate interpretation, what is included 
in the budget plan. These groups are the 
family, the social worker, and the com- 
munity. 

The family—easily recognized as the 
most important of these groups inasmuch 
as any planning by the agency must be de- 
veloped with their welfare in mind—need 
not necessarily be concerned with the com- 
plicated mechanical aspects of budgeting. 
Yet, when we evolve systems which result 


in dividing the financial plan into parts 
and three different members of the same 
family each receive separate checks for 
their share of the estimated needs of 
the whole family, we surely contribute 
to developing disunity and make it in- 
creasingly difficult for the worker to inter- 
pret to the family the financial plan which 
has been worked out and the management 
that will be required to keep within the 
budget. 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first part of an article by Miss Sadow on prin- 
ciples and problems in mutual assistance programs, the second part of which 


will appear in the August issue of Public Welfare. 


It is our hope, that, 


at its conclusion, this article with the one by Blanche F. Dimond on the basis 
for adequate standards of assistance, appearing in the June issue will be 


reprinted in one cover. 
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Form W-648 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
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ORGANIZATION AND AUMINISTRATION OF 
LUCAL PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 


Il. ORGANIZATION OF CLIENT SERVICES—(Continued) 
by RUSSELL P. DRAKE and JARLE LEIRFALLOM 


Minnesota Division of Social Welfare 





Case Work SUPERVISION 

OST organized work needs supervi- 
M sion, and case work is no exception. 
If cases are to be presented to the 

board in an orderly fashion, if visitors’ 
work plans are to be checked carefully, if 
the quality of the visitors’ work is to be 
maintained, and if client services are to be 
well organized, it is necessary to have some 
form of case work supervision. The first 
essential in setting up the supervisory pat- 
tern in an agency is for the executive to 
determine the extent and scope of this 
function. Perhaps, if he is qualified, he 
will want to perform the actual work him- 
self, on a part-time basis, weaving it in 
with the rest of his work; or he may wish 
to assign this function to one or more full- 
time workers, trained in supervisory tech- 
nique. If he delegates this responsibility 
to a case supervisor, he should be careful 
not to interfere with her work, but should 
turn all of it over to her and hold her 
responsible for eventual results. Close co- 
operation between the supervisor and the 
executive is, of course, assumed. Whoever 
performs the supervisory function must be 
competent to plan, organize, and direct the 
work of the professional staff. He must 
assign cases and control case work activity, 
plan visiting schedules with the professional 
staff, carry on constant case review, confer 
with visitors on problem cases, induct new 
visitors and train them continually in their 
work, clear all specialized services, inter- 
pret policies to the visitors, and help in the 


formulation of agency policies. Granting 
for the moment that the case supervisory 
pattern is the logical way in which to or- 
ganize client services, let us consider some 
of the mechanics by which supervision is 
carried out. 

There are several ways of maintaining case 
control, with respect to statistics, revisits, 
dictation, case planning and other mechan- 
ical procedures. One of the most popular 
methods is through the use of control cards. 
This practice is rather well established, 
and there does not seem to be much vari- 
ance except in minor details. The services 
of a clerk can be utilized to keep the cards 
up to date and to make the proper entries 
routinely. The supervisor is then able 
to utilize the data in various ways. For 
example, she can have a monthly report on 
the status of each visitor’s caseload and use 
this report in her discussions with each vis- 
itor. She may also prepare assignments 
from the control cards after having made 
notations on them of work to be done in the 
immediate future. Likewise, revisitation 
schedules may be prepared from these con- 
trols. If the card is “tabbed,” showing the 
most recent home visit, it is very handy 
for supervisory purposes, since a glance 
at the file will reveal the cases where visits 
are overdue. The card index system of 
control will lend itself to many uses, de- 
pending somewhat upon the data entered on 
the cards themselves. Following is a sam- 
ple index card similar to that used in many 
agencies for case control purposes: 
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next required contact or home visit. 


Colored tab placed on month of last or " 
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(Social data notations or 
case supervisor’s other 
notes) 





PROGRAM 





CASE No. 





(Checks of eligibility 
factors or dates of re- 
visits, home calls, etc.) 








Cards may be filed in any of the following 
sequences at the option of the supervisor: 
By geographical districts 
By assistance or service programs 
By visitors 
By date of revisits 
By activity of case for use as sort of 
a tickler file 
By any other combination or sub- 
combinations of the foregoing 

In addition, visitors may maintain similar 
files for use as a tickler control on their 
own work. Another possibility is to use 
a card without the tab, merely inserting the 
date of last contact in the appropriate sec- 
tions by pencil and making subsequent 
notations after reviewing the case record. 

Some executives do not favor the card 
system of case control, feeling that it is too 
laborious and cumbersome to maintain. 
They prefer to rely on a case visitation 
record maintained by each visitor. It con- 
sists of a number of loose-leaf sheets, one 
for each township or other geographical 
area in which a home visiting schedule can 
be organized with a minimum of travel 
time. Case names and numbers are listed 
in the left hand column of the form, a sam- 


a FOP > 


ple of which is reproduced below. If work- 
ers carry composite caseloads consisting of 
both general relief and public assistance 
cases, similar types are grouped together 
with space between each group to allow for 
new intake. The date of the last home visit 
is posted. From this point on the workers 
simply record the date of each subsequent 
visit in the additional columns provided for 
that purpose. These sheets will go for from 
six to eight months after which they must 
be re-typed and started all over again. 

From time to time these records are sub- 
mitted to the supervisor who checks to see 
that visiting is up to date, case dictation 
current and that case loads are properly 
distributed as between visitors. It provides 
a quick, over-all picture of the condition 
of each visitor’s work. This type of record 
is conducive to the elimination of unneces- 
sary travel and is an aid to the visitor in 
planning each day’s field work. 

In actual practice, visitors use the record 
folder as a tickler-for-filing notice, remind- 
ers of things to do, and collateral calls to 
be made while visiting in the particular 
geographical districts covered by each 
sheet. One advantage over the supervisory 
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control card is that each visitor posts the 
record as he goes along and clerical assist- 
ance is needed only at the time new forms 
are typed. 

In addition to the formal and statistical 
control of cases, supervisors will wish to 
maintain a qualitative control of cases and 
case work through constant case review. 
This is best accomplished by regular read- 
ing and approval of case records and case 
dictation. The supervisor may also initial 
all case budgets, confer with clients and 
visitors on complaints and special prob- 
lems, and check the factors of eligibility 
in all programs. In general, he will seek 
to insure complete case work service on 
all cases assigned to visitors under his im- 
mediate supervision. 

In order to improve constantly the qual- 
ity of service rendered to clients, super- 
visors should make use of regular staff 
meetings, group conferences, and special 
meetings of professional staff. General staff 
meetings, in order to be most effective, 
should be somewhat formal with a planned 
agenda, minutes, and proper follow-up. 


dsavareseesien Township 


Last 


Case No. Visit | APT: 
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Most agencies are found lacking in the 
fact that they either have no staff meetings 
at all, or their meetings are too poorly 
planned to be of great value. 

Perhaps the most important function that 
the supervisor performs is that of conduct- 
ing individual conferences with the visitors 
for the purpose of discussing both their 
work and their own professional develop- 
ment. Adequate supervision cannot be 
achieved by informal and makeshift con- 
tacts with visitors. A regular conference 
schedule should be maintained for all 
workers and, once adopted, should be re- 
ligiously observed. In preparation for 
individual conferences, the visitor should 
note the things to be discussed with the 
supervisor and outline the questions that 
he intends to ask. He ought to prepare 
himself for the conference by reading those 
cases upon which he expects criticism and 
help. The supervisor also should prepare 
for the conference by a general review of 
cases, listing the points which he wishes 
to discuss with the visitor. He should con- 
stantly think about what the visitor needs 


VISITATION RECORD 


May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
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and how this can best be provided to assist 
in the visitor’s development. The impor- 
tant thing to note is that both the supervisor 
and the visitor should prepare carefully 
for the conference. The supervisor should 
conduct the interview and following the 
conference, should make notations of mat- 
ters to be followed up in future interviews. 

As chief of the professional staff, the 
supervisor is required to perform certain 
personnel management functions, such as 
conferring with the executive on personnel 
needs and on other matters relating to the 
proper maintenance of a good service pro- 
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gram. For use in supervising the visitors, 
and for more general use in assisting the 
executive, he should maintain some type of 
individual personnel folder for each vis- 
itor. This personnel material might be 
something on the order of a case record, 
although not necessarily as elaborate. It 
should be designed to accumulate material 
pertaining to the work of the visitor which 
can be summarized and reviewed period- 
ically. Where service rating scales are in 
use, these should be a part of the record. 
The total picture of a visitor’s work, accu- 
mulated bit by bit over a period of time, 


(b) ALL VISITORS 
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may be sufficient to evaluate a worker’s 
long-term effectiveness even though each 
item by itself might not seem important 
at the time it was recorded. 

Some graphic measurement of a visitor’s 
activity may be included in the personnel 
record system. This type of data may be 
obtained from daily activity sheets and 
presented in the preceding form: 

The first graph (a) brings out the rela- 
tive emphasis that the visitor (Jensen) 
places on the various operations, such as 
home visits, collateral calls, office visits, 
etc., each month. This graph is primarily 
for use of the supervisor in checking the 
work of individual visitors and should be 
kept in the visitors’ personnel folder. By 
properly weighting the various operations, 
a total activity count may be secured for 
each visitor for each month. In the sample 
graphs office calls, collateral calls, home 
calls, and complete application investiga- 
tions have been assigned the weights of 
1—1—2—4, respectively, and the total 
weighted activity shown at the bottom of 
the column is computed accordingly. 

The second graph (b) is simply a group- 
ing of individual visitors’ total weighted 
activity graphs in order to facilitate com- 
parison among all of the visitors and to 
show monthly work totals for the entire 
staff. At the bottom of the column is a 
summary showing this total staff activity. 
This chart may be posted on the bulletin 
board to encourage a healthy degree of 
competitive activity, the quality of work 
being controlled at all points by the case 
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supervisor through case review conferences, 
staff meetings, and other procedures pre- 
viously discussed. 

The real objective of case supervision 
is to provide uniform treatment of all 
clients without discrimination, as well as 
to maintain a satisfactory level of case 
work services on the part of all visitors, 
seeking at the same time constantly to raise 
the level of service. Central supervision 
should also provide an orderly clearance 
of special services, and be the focal point 
for controlling a wide range of social prob- 
lems. The supervisory unit may well be- 
come the center of the community’s efforts 
to study its ills, at the same time assuring 
individualized service to welfare clients 
who are in need of assistance. 

In summary, it seems apparent that the 
central case supervisory pattern is an im- 
portant element in achieving high quality 
of client services. If the effectiveness of 
this type of organization may henceforth 
be assumed, we may then go on and con- 
sider those administrative relationships 
which should exist between the client serv- 
ices unit and other elements of the wel- 
fare agency. The client services unit, often 
referred to as the professional staff, is the 
major partner in what may be regarded 
as a dual division of agency function. Ad- 
ministrative, office management, and finan- 
cial services are merely facilitative, but as 
such they are very important. If they fail 
to do just that—facilitate—they are worth- 
less to the agency and may even be harm- 
ful to the client. 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second of a series of six articles by Mr. Drake and Mr. Leirfallom 
on the organization and administrative problems of local public welfare agencies, especially the 
smaller agencies, where substantial specialization of staff for administrative purposes is impossible. 
Mr. Drake and Mr. Leirfallom present this material out of their experience of several years as Chief 
of the Administrative Services Unit and as Field Representative, respectively, of the Minnesota 
Division of Social Welfare. It is our hope that, at its conclusion, the entire series may be reprinted 


in one cover. 


In the August issue of PUBLIC WELFARE, there will be a discussion of financial planning and 


fiscal control in local public welfare agencies. 
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HE ABILITY of public welfare agencies 
[x meet the demands on them for reg- 

ular civilian and war-time services de- 
pends more and more on their ability to 
solve basic administrative problems in the 
recruitment, retention, training and effec- 
tive utilization of personnel. 

Actual shortages of experienced person- 
nel and a high rate of turnover in the 
agency staffs are severely threatening the 
quality of administration in public wel- 
fare agencies and in some cases are jeop- 
ardizing the provision of services that are 
closely related to the war effort. 

The maximum utilization of available 
personnel, the prompt improvement of re- 
cruitment practices, and the speedy devel- 
opment of practical in-service training pro- 
grams are called for if the total personnel 
problem is to be successfully attacked and 
essential welfare services maintained. Wel- 
fare administrators, confronted with “more 
to do and less with which to do it” for the 
duration of the war, are facing a major 
test of their skill and resourcefulness. 


PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 


7 total current picture of the personnel 
situation cannot be presented statistical- 
ly, but the testimony of public welfare ad- 
ministrators validates the general statement 
that there is now an acute shortage of per- 
sonnel for the health and welfare services 
of the country because of increasing de- 
mand, decreasing supply of workers, un- 
even distribution and in some jurisdictions 
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at least, a low level of salaries. 

The most obvious factors causing the 
present shortage and the declining supply 
of personnel are the draining off of trained, 
experienced personnel and potential per- 
sonnel into the armed forces, the auxiliary 
forces and industry. Additional factors are 
the transfer of trained, experienced per- 
sonnel from agencies serving the general 
population into war-connected services and 
the growing discrepancy between the rela- 
tively low salaries in the welfare field and 
standards of remuneration elsewhere. 

Early defense activities placed welfare 
agencies in a competitive position with fed- 
eral agencies and with industry for quali- 
fied clerical personnel. Low salary sched- 
ules of long standing and inability gen- 
erally to make prompt salary adjustments 
either to meet competition or the rising 
cost of living placed public welfare agen- 
cies at a disadvantage in retaining experi- 
enced clerical personnel or attracting quali- 
fied replacements. As a result, the impact 
of personnel shortages was first felt in the 
clerical classifications and the problem re- 
mains acute. 

Selective service requirements and op- 
portunities for commissions with the armed 
services have taken large numbers of ex- 
perienced male employees including both 
executive and clerical staff. The loss of 
women employees to the women’s uniform 
services has not been inconsiderable though 
rapidly expanding opportunities for women 
in industry have been a more important 
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factor in contributing to the total personnel 
shortage. 

The creation of new governmental and 
private welfare agencies and the expanded 
programs of existing agencies for new war 
services have swollen the demands for ex- 
perienced welfare workers and particularly 
for the professional social worker. The 
staffs of public welfare agencies have been 
looked on as a chief source for trained per- 
sonnel with which to man the new and 
expanded agencies. 

While the nation-wide decline of general 
assistance rolls has released some person- 
nel, the administration of Old-Age Assist- 
ance, Aid to Dependent Children, and blind 
programs now requires more personnel than 
in 1939. In addition, the war has imposed 
on all public welfare agencies war-time re- 
sponsibilities which, if accepted, entail 
heavy personnel requirements. 

A survey of public assistance agencies 
in 47 states on August 15, 1942*, showed 
21,600 social work positions of which 1700 
or 7 per cent were vacant. A national short- 
age of qualified social workers has existed 
for over a decade with the demands of the 
depression-born social service agencies far 
exceeding the supply of trained workers. 
War demands have intensified this short- 
age. Social work as a profession is still 
relatively new and the unattractive salaries 
offered most professionally trained welfare 
workers are a deterring factor to adequate 
recruitment. 

It has been carefully estimated that the 
war has created at least 5,000 new social 
work positions in public and private agen- 
cies whose services are war-connected, and 
that 400 new employees a month will be 
needed by these agencies in 1943 if mili- 
tary and industrial expansion continues as 





*Social Security Board Study. Turnover and Vacan- 
cies in Social Work Staff in State and Local Offices of 
Public Assistance Agencies. 
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anticipated. The voluntary agencies need 
1200 skilled social workers at once and 
1900 are urgently needed in public assist- 
ance and child welfare services. 

Public welfare agencies concerned with 
the management of institutions face short- 
ages in unskilled maintenance and custodial 
personnel as well as in medical and nurs- 
ing staffs which are so serious as to threaten 
continued institutional operation. 

The personnel problem in public welfare 
is but a part of the whole manpower prob- 
lem in the country. The shortages now 
faced by welfare administrators are geo- 
graphically spotty due to unequal distribu- 
tion of experienced and qualified workers. 
A large urban area, for example, may cur- 
rently be overstaffed with social service 
workers and so understaffed with clerical 
personnel as to find it difficult to prepare 
and mail its assistance checks. An agency 
in an isolated rural location may face the 
reverse situation. Public welfare, like the 
nation as a whole, has its critical manpower 
areas and its spots where the personnel 
shortage is less critical. 


StaFrF TURNOVER 


ee turnover in public welfare agen- 
cies is a healthy aspect of sound person- 
nel procedures and is viewed by the ad- 
ministrator as the means by which promo- 
tions become possible, new blood is in- 
jected, and performance standards raised. 

An unusually high turnover rate is waste- 
ful in the extra effort required for orienta- 
tion and training of new employees, waste- 
ful in the temporary loss of administrative 
efficiency, and if combined with definite 
shortages of replacement material, danger- 
ous in its threat to the continuity of the 
welfare services to be provided. 

The draining of personnel from public 
welfare agencies by the demands of new 
and expanded national welfare organiza- 
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tions, the requirements of selective service, 
and the demands of war industries has not 
been an isolated incident connected with 
the initiation of the war effort, but repre- 
sents rather a continuing pressure from such 
agencies and a force that is far from spent. 

In the public assistance programs during 
the year ending August 15, 1942, perma- 
nent employees were added to state and 
local staffs at a rate of slightly more than 
25 for every 100 employees. The serious- 
ness of the effects of turnover in these agen- 
cies becomes strikingly evident when it is 
recognized that in 20 of 47 states, 30 per 
cent or more of the staff in social service 
positions were newly added during the 
year; in six of these states half or more 
were new workers. 

The problem of trying to keep case loads 
covered by visitors under adequate super- 
vision, of keeping the over-all work of the 
agency going without adequate administra- 
tive direction, and of giving state leader- 
ship to the entire program in the face of 
shifting staff cannot be minimized. 

The most frequent causes of personnel 
turnover are low salary schedules, frozen 


promotion programs, unsatisfactory work-: 


ing conditions, the absence of the glamor 
of war-connected jobs, and the lack of op- 
portunity for real service. In large part, 
turnover is caused by poor administrative 
practices and low administrative standards. 
Turnover may be slowed or stopped by ad- 


ministrative actions. 


MEETING THE PROBLEM 


apes administrators face actual 
shortages of qualified and experienced 
personnel which can be met only by enlight- 
ened recruitment methods, programs for 
staff development including practical in- 
service training, and reclassification of per- 
sonnel to allow the maximum utilization of 
the material available. 
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Turnover which wastefully moves per- 
sonnel around in circles from one welfare 
agency to another is a condition to be met 
by improved personnel practices with per- 
haps some assistance from governmental 
controls over manpower resources. 


RECRUITMENT 


I" PRESENTING possible employment to 
prospective applicants, the most impor- 
tant practical factor is the adjustment of 
salary schedules to meet reasonable com- 
petition. While not always within the con- 
trol of welfare administrators, it is obvious 
that the lifting of restrictive residence re- 
quirements would assist the processes of 
recruitment and contribute to a more even 
distribution of available personnel mate- 
rial. 

Public welfare agencies can no longer 
depend on a simple newspaper announce- 
ment that vacancies exist or that examina- 
tions for certain positions will be held. 
Recruitment publicity must be positive, in- 
formative, and directed toward the known 
available resources of personnel material. 

Current personnel resources include 
groups such as: 

a. School and college students, mostly 
women, who are generally entirely new to 
the welfare field and with little experience 
or related training. 

b. Persons who have had experience and 
training related to welfare work but are 
inactive currently or engaged in other fields 
not related to their experience or training. 

c. Persons actively engaged in profes- 
sional work but seeking new connections 
because of contraction or reorganization of 
programs with which they are connected. 

The administration of merit system ex- 
aminations has at times been of a nature 
to discourage applications because of in- 
volved application procedures, slow scor- 
ing of papers, and tardy establishment of 
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lists of eligible persons. The streamlining 
of the entire examination and certification 
processes is a necessary adjunct to success- 
ful recruitment under present conditions. 
Successful experience in many jurisdictions 
with the procedure of permitting candidates 
to file at any time for certain positions in 
which there are shortages argues for the 
widespread adoption of this policy. Exam- 
inations offered periodically to coincide with 
the end of academic terms has the advan- 
tage of timely appeal to groups of students 
who are immediately interested in securing 
employment. 

Recruitment must become a positive rath- 
er than a negative process. An aggressive 
policy of looking for the right person for 
the right job rather than waiting for him 
to apply represents an important and neces- 
sary departure from our customary recruit- 
ment process. 

The proper interpretation of civilian 
welfare services as part of the total war 
effort would not only offset the frustration 
of staff who, in doing the same type of 
work today that they were doing prior 
to the declaration of war, feel that they 
would be of greater service if they left 
their current jobs to do something else but 
it would also do much to reassure prospec- 
tive employees that service in a public wel- 
fare agency is essential and important. Such 
interpretation is today a necessary part of 
a successful recruitment effort. 

Visits by examiners to colleges and uni- 
versities, conferences with representatives 
of professional associations to enlist co- 
operation in publicizing opportunities, and 
notification to graduates and students in 
schools of forthcoming examinations rep- 
resent standard theoretical recruitment pol- 
icies which have in the past been rarely 
carried out. The responsibility for aggres- 
sive recruitment measures cannot be left 
to the merit system or civil service agency. 
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The welfare administrator must assume his 
share of this responsibility. 

The readjustment of minimum entrance 
qualifications to fit the available personnel 
material should be considered a definite 
part of the recruitment effort, but in order 
to insure against a lowering of standards 
or the freezing in of less qualified person- 
nel, such measures should be combined with 
“war duration,” or “emergency,” or “tem- 
porary” appointments. The establishment 
of part-time professional positions might 
well be considered as a means of tapping 
an unused resource of married or retired 
workers. 


STtaFF DEVELOPMENT 


~ concessions that have to be made in 
entrance qualifications for new person- 
nel must and can be partially offset by a 
complete staff development program for 
employees in all positions. Such training 
places an additional burden on supervisory 
and administrative personnel and demands 
cooperation and help from educational 
institutions. For clerical and machine-oper- 
ating personnel intensive courses in easily 
accessible schools may be used to good 
advantage, with the agency paying tuition 
and allowing time off for study. 
Educational leaves, ordinarily an im- 
portant part of a staff-development pro- 
gram, are today considered by some admin- 
istrators as inconsistent in view of total 
personnel shortages. Other welfare agen- 
cies, however, have maintained or inaug- 
urated educational leave plans without 
interruption to full maintenance of services 
and have found that the personnel on leave 
does not represent as great a drain as the 
personnel losses which would occur if the 
educational policy were not in effect. For 
social service workers, intensive institutes, 
extension courses, and work-study plans in 
cooperation with professional schools are 
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now serving the requirements of staff devel- 
opment. 

Interest in long-range planning for staff 
development calls for close cooperation of 
welfare administrators with educational 
institutions which are making an effort to 
gear their curricula to the needs of public 
agencies and which need current informa- 
tion as to the nature of training desired and 
the types of personnel to be recruited. 


Maximum UTILIZATION OF STAFF 


mre the War Manpower Com- 
mission is looking to the solution of man- 
power problems in terms of the most effec- 
tive possible use of the existing labor force. 
Public welfare administrators, like all other 
employers, must appraise their own person- 
nel and administrative practices in the light 
of changed conditions. Some of the ap- 
proaches to be explored are these: 

a. Hours of work. While the minimum 
48 hour week decreed by the War Man- 
power Commission for critical labor short- 
age areas is not legally binding on state 
and local governments, there is a question 
as to whether the war does not place a 
moral obligation on all employers and all 
workers to extend their working hours. This 
is a method of expanding the total man- 
power pool in the welfare field which state 
and local administrators should carefully 
consider. 

b. Job analysis and simplification. Ad- 
ministrative and professional work lends 
itself to unit analysis and breakdown of 
function in the same manner as the me- 
chanical operations in war production. Just 
as war plants have had to break down their 
operations into simple units so that their 
skilled mechanics would be called upon 
to do only work calling for their skills, so 
public welfare departments should free 
their skilled case workers for those func- 
tions requiring a high degree of profes- 
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sional competence. This may involve the 
creation of sub-professional grades to per- 
form less highly skilled functions and sug- 
gests the opportunity for the use of care- 
fully selected volunteers in the public 
agency. 

c. Procedural simplification. War sub- 
jects human institutions, habits and prac- 
tices, to re-evaluation in the hard light of 
their basic usefulness. Already necessity 
has effected a change in some of the more 
fixed concepts of public welfare administra- 
tion. The ability to streamline all opera- 
tions without losing the essential human 
values implicit in welfare services or en- 
dangering the honest trusteeship of public 
funds and responsibilities is the test of a 
good war-time administrator. 

The restrictions on gasoline and auto- 
mobile travel have led to widespread revi- 
sion of previous concepts of case load cov- 
erage with frequent demonstrations of im- 
proved administration in spite of restricted 
facilities. Further integration of assistance 
programs, the elimination of commodity 
orders, and changing from weekly to month- 


_ ly payments describe specific changes with 


which some administrators are coping with 
the problem of personnel shortages. 

Some of the areas of operation which 
should be reviewed with the objective of 
simplification are statistical reporting, ac- 
counting and disbursing practices, case re- 
cording, home visiting, family budgeting, 
correspondence, office procedure, filing, and 
travel practices. 


GOVERNMENTAL CONTROLS 


Lie manpower shortage in the welfare 
field is but a part of the manpower prob- 
lem of the nation. Controls established by 
the War Manpower Commission over the 
nation’s civilian labor pool can be applied 
generally to the personnel of public wel- 
fare agencies. In addition, the War Man- 
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power Commission has issued directives 
with specific application to such agencies. 

a. Essentiality of Welfare Services. The 
continued governmental guarantee of indi- 
vidual security through public welfare serv- 
ices is assumed to be as essential in war as 
in peace as long as government, through 
legislative enactment and administrative 
direction, provides the legal and financial 
basis for their continuance. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
officially declared “welfare services to civil- 
ians” and other war-time welfare services 
to be essential to the total war effort. This 
statement, together with the authority of 
area manpower directors to designate ac- 
tivities as essential if “locally needed” to 
meet manpower requirements, appears to 
provide an adequate basis in broad outline 
for the recognition of public welfare serv- 
ices as essential not only in their contribu- 
tion to the armed services and war produc- 
tion, but also in their basic function of 
extending minimum guarantees of social 
security to the civilian population. 

It is the consensus of public welfare 
administrators that the high percentage of 
women in the welfare field makes it un- 
necessary and inadvisable to urge the per- 
manent deferment on occupational grounds 
of men of military age except in most un- 
usual circumstances. Where losses of such 
men present a serious administrative prob- 
lem, however, the application of the re- 
placement schedules to public welfare agen- 
cies might well be explored to permit the 
orderly replacement of men called for mil- 
itary service. 

b. “Locally Needed” Classification. Wel- 
fare administrators who look to governmen- 
tal controls for help in preventing “pirat- 
ing” of staff or in eliminating turnover 
must remember that the actual determina- 
tion of the essentiality of welfare services 
rests on the decisions of officials in each 
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locality rather than national directives or 
determinations. 

Those who seek a “locally needed” clas- 
sification as insurance against any effort 
to persuade or force qualified public wel- 
fare personnel to move into other fields 
of war work must remember that the burden 
of proof rests on them and that local man- 
power needs will determine the designation 
of “locally needed” with respect to local 
welfare agencies. 

c. Employment Stabilization Programs. 
Employment stabilization programs have 
now been established throughout the coun- 
try by the War Manpower Commission. 
These stabilization programs determine the 
conditions under which workers may trans- 
fer whether for higher, the same or lower 
rates of pay. 

The job-freeze regulations are now inter- 
preted to apply to public agencies only if 
such agencies elect to be included in the 
employment stabilization program. If a 
public welfare agency elects to be ex- 
cluded from the stabilization program, it 
in effect declares its service to be non-essen- 
tial and can expect no help in holding the 
staff it has nor in recruiting a new staff. The 
advantages of participating in the employ- 
ment stabilization program appear to out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 

Governmental agencies at state and local 
levels are not bound by Wage Stabilization 
regulations and wage adjustments by such 
agencies do not require the filing of certifi- 
cates with the National War Labor Board. 
Such adjustments will neither be approved 
or disapproved by the Board of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. A joint 
statement of the National War Labor Board 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
issued on May 25, 1943, emphasized, how- 
ever, the moral obligation of public em- 
ployers to observe the national stabilization 
policies on wage adjustments. 
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The most recent summary of govern- 
mental controls affecting welfare agencies 
is a statement issued by the Office of Com- 
munity War Services of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency on June 4, 1943. It is sug- 
gested that public welfare officials avail 
themselves of this information. 

To date, there is little experience or pre- 
cedent to guide local welfare administra- 
tors. The usefulness of governmental man- 
power controls to public welfare agencies 
in stabilizing the welfare personnel situa- 
tion will depend on the local administrator’s 
presentation of his problems and needs 
to the local manpower officials. Manpower 
policies affecting welfare agencies will de- 
velop step by step as the result of such 
local contacts and experiences. 


CONCLUSION 


_ provision of essential welfare services 
in the face of serious shortages of quali- 
fied and experienced personnel and under 
the handicap of continued turnover of agen- 
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cy staffs rests on the successful application 
of our best administrative and management 
skills. 

The use of governmental controls to re- 
tain needed personnel entails the direct obli- 
gation of demonstrating that our “house is 
in order.” The sound assertion that wel- 
fare services are essential to the war effort 
brings also the responsibility of making 
the maximum utilization of limited facil- 
ities and resources. If welfare agencies 
are truly fighting on the home front, there 
is no room for waste, of money or men; 
there can be no compromise of quality of 
administrative effort; and there can be no 
let-down in endeavor to pursue and reach 
our objectives. 


PERSONNEL COMMITTEE, 
Robert P. Wray, Chairman, 
Hubert Harris, 

George Keith, 

Glen Leet, 

Edward Rhatigan. 








REPORT OF MEETING OF PUBLIC AIU 


POLICIES COMMITTEE’ 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C.—May 6, 1943 





COMMITTEE MEMBERS PRESENT: 
William J. Ellis, New Jersey (Chairman) 
Joseph Baldwin, Gary, Indiana 
Maude T. Barrett, Louisiana 
Edith Foster, Washington, D. C. 
Benjamin Glassberg, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mildred Stoves, Tennessee 
Aso PRESENT: 
Marc Dowdell, New Jersey 
Clemens J. France for Glen Leet, Rhode 
Island 
APWA Staff: 
Howard L. Russell 
Marietta Stevenson 
ABSENT MEMBERS: 
William Haber, Washington, D. C. 
Glen Leet, Rhode Island 
T. J. S. Waxter, Baltimore, Maryland 


Policies Committee covered a wide 

range of subjects. Except for a brief 
meeting of such committee members as 
could get together in New York City when 
the regional conference was held in March, 
this was the first meeting of the new com- 
mittee. Its predecessor, the Relief Policies 
Committee, voted in December 1942 to 
change its name because it was believed to 
be too narrow to describe the scope of 
activities. 

At that time it was agreed that the major 
responsibility of this Committee during 
1943 would be to study the National Re- 
sources Planning Board Report and, to 


Tre all day meeting of the Public Aid 





*This is published in the nature of a progress report. 
Since the Committee meeting was held, the Wagner bill 
(S. 1161) embedying many of the recommendations of 
the N.R.P.B. and the S.S.B. has been introduced. 


some extent, the Beveridge Report. Because 
the N.R.P.B. Report was not released until 
March, the work of the Committee has been 
unavoidably delayed. 

The Committee considered what the 
American Public Welfare Association can 
do to bring the recommendations of the 
N.R.P.B. and the Social Security Board 
before the public in order to get intelligent 
consideration and support for them. Legis- 
lation will be introduced in Congress, em- 
bodying at least some of these recommenda- 
tions, and the members of the Association 
should be informed regarding them. It was 
considered unfortunate that the press had 
not given the N.R.P.B. report an enthusi- 
astic reception. It was suggested that a 
national conference should be organized 
to discuss and dramatize the report in order 
to seek the interest and support of the 
public. 

Recognizing the necessity of planning 
now for the postwar period, the Committee 
agreed with the N.R.P.B. on the importance 
of maintaining as full employment as pos- 
sible, through private industry and public 
construction projects, so that less reliance 
need be placed on public aid. The next step 
is to extend the coverage of social insur- 
ance, both as to more comprehensive pro- 
grams and as to individuals. The Commit- 
tee believes that a positive approach, 
including greater emphasis on health in- 
surance and medical care, youth training, 
and rehabilitation of the handicapped will 
reduce the need for public assistance. Con- 
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sequently it is shortsighted not to put first 
things first in our planning rather than 
merely taking care of the end results of our 
own lack of planning. 

In general the Committee believes that 
we should build on the basic social security 
plans already started in the United States 
by expanding the programs and improving 
their administration. 


INSURANCE APPROACH 


_— Committee agreed that social insur- 
ance provides the soundest way to obtain 
minimum security for the individual. As 
the N.R.P.B. says, “So far as possible, basic 
minimum security should be assured 
through social insurance.” The need to ex- 
tend the services rendered through public 
welfare programs to beneficiaries of the 
insurances was emphasized. 


OLp-AGE AND SuRvivors INSURANCE 


—_ old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem should be strengthened and made 
more widely available by several changes. 
Coverage should be extended to agricul- 
tural labor, domestic service, public em- 
ployment, service for non-profit institutions, 
and the self-employed as rapidly as it can 
be demonstrated that they will receive sig- 
nificant benefits from the system. The ade- 
quacy of the benefits should be increased 
by weighting the benefit formula still more 
in favor of the low income persons. 

The Committee agreed that measures 
should be taken to protect the insurance 
rights of workers covered by this program 
who have entered the armed forces. Exten- 
sion of coverage to all the men in the serv- 
ice, whether formerly covered or not, would 
be desirable. 

The lack of provision in the present sys- 
tem for retirement benefit to workers who 
become chronically disabled is a serious 
defect which appears to be unnecessary ad- 


ministratively. All other major nations in- 
clude disability compensation in their old- 
age retirement plans. It was observed by 
the Committee that disability insurance will 
be of particular value in the postwar period. 

The proposal to lower the eligibility age 
for women under the federal old-age and 
survivors insurance program was consid- 
ered sound. Mr. Altmeyer explains the 
reasons for this as follows: 

“At the present time both men and women are 
eligible for their insurance benefits beginning at 
the age 65. An eligible individual is entitled to 
an addition of one-half of his benefits on behalf 
of his wife if she is 65 years of age or over. 
However, available experiences indicate that the 
wives of insured men are usually several years 
younger and that, therefore, an individual who 
retires soon after 65 does not usually obtain the 
advantage of the supplementary wife’s insurance 
benefit. Of the married men who have become 
entitled to retirement insurance benefits under 
the system, about 60 per cent had wives who were 
not eligible for the supplementary wife’s insur- 
ance benefits because the wives were under the 
age of 65. 

“Since it is clear that if an individual retires 
and is living with his wife there is a ‘presumptive 
need’ for a larger insurance benefit than when 
he is living alone, in order to give the maximum 


‘ protection to insured beneficiaries in relation to 


presumptive need at a minimum cost, the Board 
is of the opinion that the reduction of the age 
requirement for the wife to 60 would be a sub- 
stantial improvement in the program. 

“If the retirement age is reduced for wives to 
age 60 the same age should also apply to insured 
women workers and to widows so that the provi- 
sions of the law will apply equitably with respect 
to all women. Since women retire from gainful 
employment at an earlier age than men the reduc- 
tion in the age requirement for insured women 
workers and for widows of insured workers is 
another step in the direction of meeting the pre- 
sumptive needs of individuals under the insur- 
ance system.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


ee the National Resources Planning 
Board and the Social Security Board 


have recommended that the present federal- 
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state system for unemployment compensa- 
tion should be replaced by a wholly federal 
administrative organization. In support of 
this position, the Social Security Board 
says the crux of the problem of strengthen- 
ing the system so that it can effectively 
carry the postwar burden of unemployment 
lies in the financial basis of the program. 
In its last report, the Board says, 

“At present the funds of each State are held 
separately for benefit payments to workers cov- 
ered under the law of that State. Since the risk 
of unemployment varies widely among the States, 
some have funds far in excess of immediate and 
future needs, while others may be hard pressed 
to meet their liabilities. For this reason, pooling 
of funds is necessary to ensure payment of ade- 
quate benefits to all eligible unemployed workers, 
regardless of the States in which they are now 
covered, during any postwar readjustment period. 

“A Federal system would obviate the marked 
disparities in the proportion of workers pro- 
tected under State laws and the degree of pro- 
tection afforded. Existing differences in ade- 
quacy of benefit and coverage provisions, which 
arise from the differences in the ability and the 
willingness of the individual States to broaden 
the protection afforded by their laws, would be 
wiped out.” 

In addition the Board says a federal pro- 
gram would equalize the cost of unemploy- 
ment compensation and stresses the national 
character of the labor market, calling atten- 
tion to the postwar problems of relocating 
soldiers in civilian jobs and of demobiliz- 
ing workers in war industries. 

A majority of the Committee agreed on 
the desirability of federalizing unemploy- 
ment compensation; Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Baldwin dissented. Among the points ad- 
vanced by the minority as leading them to 
their position were: 

1. Federalization is not timely. If fed- 
eral administration of unemployment com- 
pensation was desired the original act 
should have so provided—there would now 
have to be too much back-tracking and 
financial adjustment to make federalization 
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2. State administration affords a bar- 
rier against a national administration hos- 
tile to such compensation; 

3. State administration affords oppor- 
tunity for experimentation of great value to 
the country, i.e., Rhode Island’s inclusion 
of sickness benefits and other variations of 
pattern; and 

4. The difficulties cited by the critics of 
state administration can be cured by ap- 
propriate amendments to the federal re- 
quirements for approval of state plans. 

There was unanimity in the Committee 
regarding the desirability of extending the 
duration of payments with a uniform period 
prescribed for all states. There was also 
agreement that coverage should be extended 
to the employees of small firms and to other 
wage earners covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Also it was agreed that 
additional benefits should be provided for 
workers with dependents. Steps should be 
taken to protect the insurance rights of all 
workers in the armed forces regardless of 
what states they come from. 


ADDITIONAL INSURANCE PROTECTION 


| Ps Social Security Board and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board both 
urge that insurance be provided for wage 
earners and their dependents to protect 
them against wage loss caused by disability, 
either permanent or temporary. 

The N.R.P.B. makes a general recom- 
mendation as follows: 

“It is essential that public provision be made 
for meeting the needs of our people for more 
adequate medical care. Toward this end the 
Federal Government should stimulate, assist, or 
undertake constructive action to provide such 
care for the millions of our people whose need 
cannot be fully met from their own resources. 
Such a program should include adequate provi- 
sion for promoting the health of mothers and 
children.” 

One committee member said that the 
question of national health insurance was 
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as important as all other insurance pro- 
grams combined. Another said he would 
like to see a start made by the states if it 
is not possible to start on a national basis. 
Attention was called to the fact that Rhode 
Island was the first state to experiment with 
disability and invalidity insurance as a part 
of the program of unemployment compen- 
sation. As welfare administrators with 
experience, several of the committee mem- 
bers said they had come to the conclusion 
that health insurance is badly needed. 

Several committee members expressed 
themselves as thinking health insurance 
should be stressed during the war period 
when people are very much aware of health 
lacks. Attention was called to the number 
of disabled fathers in ADC cases in one 
state, many of whom had disabilities that 
might have been remediable if resources 
had been available. 

The need for a national plan and also 
for state experimentation in the meantime 
was discussed. The majority of the Com- 
mittee endorsed the principle of compul- 
sory national health insurance. Mr. Ellis 
expressed himself as opposed to a national 
compulsory health system at this time. He 
declared himself in favor, however, of fed- 
eral grants to the states for medical aid to 
recipients of public assistance in order that 
experimentation with administration of 
health insurance might precede any more 
general application of this principle. 

After some discussion of the proposals 
in the Beveridge Report for maternity 
grants and for funeral grants, it was agreed 
that there were many things that should 
precede any consideration of such propo- 
sals for the United States. 


Pusiic ASSISTANCE 


ee was unanimous agreement that in 
addition to adequate work and social- 
insurance programs, there should be a com- 


prehensive general public assistance pro- 
gram. The Association has consistently 
taken a stand regarding the need for federal 
grants-in-aid for state programs of general 
assistance and the Committee expressed 
itself as being in complete accord with the 
recommendations made by the N.R.P.B. 

Regarding variable grants the N.R.P.B. 
recommends that: 

“There should be a Federal grant-in-aid for 
general public assistance, which should be avail- 
able on a basis reflecting differences in need and 
economic and fiscal capacity as between the 
States. The States should be required to distrib- 
ute Federal and State monies within their political 
subdivisions on a similar variable basis.” 


With the exception of Mr. Ellis, the 
Committee favors variable grants for gen- 
eral assistance and the categorical programs 
in line with the recommendations of the 
N.R.P.B. 

There was discussion of the liberalization 
of public assistance laws in the states both 
in previous years and by the 1943 legisla- 
tures. These liberalizations show a readi- 
ness to have the federal government take 
the initiative in changing requirements, 
with the federal government also helping to 


- finance these liberalizations. The raising or 


removal of maximum limits on grants in 
many of the states point to the desirability 
of removing maximum limits for federal 
contributions which the committee ap- 
proves. 

In the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram, it is desirable that the federal gov- 
ernment include payments for mothers and 
liberalize the eligibility requirements. Some 
states have already taken action along this 
line regardless of the absence of federal 
reimbursement. 

The Committee again went on record as 
approving a uniform one year residence re- 
quirement. and eventually the removal of 
residence requirements as a basis for fed- 
eral grants to the states for all programs. 
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The Committee also favored the removal 
of citizenship requirements as a basis for 
eligibility. 

The importance of federal reimburse- 
ment for medical care for public assistance 
recipients was also discussed. 

The Committee expressed itself as fa- 
voring the ultimate removal of categories 
when general assistance becomes available 
on the same basis and the discrepancies be- 
tween programs are eliminated. 


REHABILITATION 


‘Ragas was expressed regarding the 
mental cases who get into the Army 
and Navy and the question asked as to what 
is being done for the rehabilitation of these 
men. There are many rumors of the num- 
ber of mental cases but no over-all planning 
program that will insure care for this kind 
of disability. 

The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene is keeping close to the selective serv- 
ice. The records in New Jersey show all 
the men who have come back. Those who 
have needed hospitalization for mental dif- 
ficulties haven’t needed to stay long. If 
they have been in the service over six 
months, they go to an Army hospital. Mr. 
Ellis says he thinks the number has been 
tremendously exaggerated and that selec- 
tive service has done a good job of screen- 
ing. The local draft boards have accepted 
the service of psychiatric social workers as 
consultants for this purpose. 

There is definitely a place for the APWA 
to interest itself in all men who are returned 
from the service. Public welfare people 
have given a great deal of help to selective 
service boards and should continue to do so. 

The problems of the physically handi- 
capped were also discussed. A vocational 
rehabilitation bill is now pending in Con- 
gress (H.R. 699) which would make liberal 
provision for this group with state plans 


submitted for federal aid. Provision has 
already been made for vocational rehabili- 
tation of veterans through the Veteran’s 
Bureau. Concern was expressed regarding 
employment opportunities for the disabled 
in the postwar period. It was said that when 
servicemen come back with handicaps there 
will be great pressure to give them work. 
This will be tragic for handicapped ci- 
vilians who are replaced. The present op- 
portunities for placing the handicapped 
were discussed. 


Farm Lasor RIDER 


ONGREsS has recently passed H.J.R. 96 
U making an appropriation to assist in 
providing a supply and distribution of farm 
labor for the calendar year 1943. The reso- 
lution contains a provision applicable to 
title I of the Social Security Act relating 
to old-age assistance, by dealing with the 
consideration of income and resources de- 
rived from farm labor by old-age assistance 
recipients. The provision is an exception to 
the present provisions of title I, which re- 
quire that state agencies shall, in determin- 
ing need, take into consideration any other 
income and resources of an individual ask- 
ing assistance. This resolution will enable 
the states, if they so desire, to continue to 
pay old-age assistance at the rate paid in 
April 1943 (Amended to read July 1, 
1943) to persons receiving such assistance 
at that time, “notwithstanding the fact that 
such persons earn income as agricultural 
workers.” 

The Committee discussed this, saying 
that it touches on a very difficult policy 
question as it is impossible to demonstrate 
at what level an exemption of earned in- 
come becomes an incentive. It is difficult 
to take any middle ground between a flat 
pension and budgeting on a needs basis. 
The Committee deplored legislation of this 
kind which seems illogical and merely a 
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matter of expediency. Farm labor should 
be paid regular standard wages rather than 
having the government subsidize substand- 
ard wages in this way. 


ALLOTMENTS AND ALLOWANCES 


HE problem of supplementation of allot- 
nea and allowances in cases of special 
need was discussed. There are two differ- 
ent points of view as to how this situation 
can best be met: one is by raising the 
amounts for all allowances, and the other 
is by supplementation in cases of special 
need. 

According to current information, the 
largest amount of supplementation has been 
necessary while families were waiting for 
their first checks. The next greatest need 
has been for emergency medical care. In 
many states there has been practically no 
supplementation by public welfare agencies 
because the general relief standard has been 
so low. 

Provision for an induction grant for all 
those with dependents has been suggested, 
plus provision for medical care. The pro- 
vision for maternity care of wives of serv- 
icemen made through the additional ap- 
propriations to the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
takes care of some of these emergencies. 

The Committee commented that the need 
for supplementation may be much more 
widespread when more fathers are inducted 
into the armed forces, but the need for sup- 
plementation is not great at present. 

Difficulties are arising in some places in 
connection with obtaining information re- 
garding clients whose families are receiv- 
ing family allowances. 


BUDGETING vs. FLat GRANTS 
— allotment and allowance program 
and the rider to the Farm Labor Act both 


suggest a trend towards a flat grant or pen- 
sion basis for giving assistance. 
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The committee members said that unless 
flat grants were materially increased they 
would need supplementation on a needs 
basis, and even if the amounts were so in- 
creased they would still not meet need in 
some cases, 

The Committee expressed itself as favor- 
ing broad coverage by insurance schemes 
for all that are eligible, with supplementary 
assistance programs maintained on a needs 
basis. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF PROGRAMS 
HERE was discussion of the effects of the 
discontinuance of W.P.A., C.C.C., and 

Surplus Commodity programs. It was 
thought that there should be some appraisal 
of the strengths and weaknesses of these pro- 
grams as a guide to future activities if the 
need arises. 

Some regret was expressed at having 
school lunch programs stopped as a result 
of the cessation of the Surplus Commodity 
program. 

Note was taken that the N.Y.A. program 
would be discontinued unless a new appro- 
priation were made for the next fiscal year. 
The Committee expressed the thought that 
this is no time to disregard the needs of 
youth. One member said that if we had 
learned from the last war we would have 
had more strong, trained youth at this time. 
Having seen the fine results of C.C.C. train- 
ing, the passing of this program had been 
very much regretted, so it was very much 
hoped that N.Y.A. might be retained. 

The Committee agreed that there should 
be an integrated program for youth, related 
to education, vocational training, etc., that 
would be related to existing programs. The 
continuing need for federal leadership and 
responsibility for youth programs as well as 
for work programs and general assistance 
was recognized. In spite of periods of pros- 
perity there is always need for federal lead- 
ership along these lines. 








DISCUSSION IN THE SOUTHEAST 


APWA REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Asheville, N. C.—June 4-5, 1943 





HE earnest desire of public welfare 
‘[ sdninisteator and workers to learn 

from others and to share with others 
their experience with wartime public wel- 
fare services was hearteningly demonstrated 
in the recent southeastern regional confer- 
ence of the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation. Nearly three hundred persons, 
representing every state in the region, gath- 
ered in Asheville, North Carolina for a dis- 
cussion geared to the specific problems they 
face today. 

In several sessions the rather indistinct 
subject of “community organization” be- 
came discernible as something specific— 
the total of working relationships among 
all of the social agencies in the community. 
The inevitable discussion of relationships 
with new and expanded national agency 
services operating in local communities re- 
vealed less friction and indignation, more 
honest facing of the problem of developing 
sound working procedures. There was ap- 
parent less “agency-mindedness,” a greater 
acceptance of the fact that the war service 
job on the home front calls for the greatest 
possible effort of public and private agen- 
cies working in genuine harmony. Com- 
plete harmony might be difficult to achieve, 
but its acceptance as an outstandingly im- 
portant goal was evident. 

The personnel shortage was, of course, in 
everyone’s mind and on nearly everyone’s 
tongue. After a pardonable period at the 
customary “wailing wall,” the group found 
itself looking to old solutions for this par- 
ticular problem. While intensified recruit- 
ment, salary changes, educational leaves, 
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and procedural simplification all showed 
some promise of help, it seemed clear that 
sound, well-planned staff development pro- 
grams offered the greatest single resource. 
Anyone who thought of staff development 
solely in terms of after-hour classes and 
recommended readings was quickly set 
straight by the discussion. There was wide- 
spread recognition of the essentiality of 
good, sound supervision as the backbone 
of any staff development program. The 
recognition was extended in this case to the 
need for supervision of the supervisors, 
giving a concept of supervision and staff 
development as the lifeblood of the agency 
pumped to its every part by the stimulation 
of the central office staff. There were ac- 
counts of effectively functioning programs 
in several agencies for social service staffs; 
but, while the importance of such programs 
for all agency staffs was again admitted, 
there was still little evidence that much is 
provided for stenographic and clerical per- 
sonnel. 

The discussion of day care of children of 
working mothers was, fortunately, not over- 
simplified. While the few administrators 
into whose communities Lanham Act funds 
for day care facilities had filtered were the 
objects of obvious envy, the group soon 
concluded that the problem is an old one 
in fancy new clothes. It was evident that 
an intensified need has dramatized a situ- 
ation which will not be met by mere con- 
struction of day nursery facilities. It calls 
tor a variety of approaches, including per- 
haps foster day care programs, extended 
school programs including more organized 
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recreation, and housekeeping service, in 
addition to the obvious and important pro- 
vision of day nursery facilities where 
needed. The group concluded the discus- 
sion with the hope that some clarification 
of federal confusion in the day-care area 
might be forthcoming soon. 

Another subject admirably suited to 
“viewing with alarm” was the question of 
delinquency prevention. The problems of 
adolescent youth in congested areas were 
discussed in several scheduled and unsched- 
uled meetings, with some conclusions 
worthy of thought. It was felt by many that 
too much reliance is being placed on such 
negative approaches as the curfew and sim- 
ple detention, not enough on positive meas- 
ures such as social case work, vocational 
guidance, provision of group recreational 
facilities, and the general strengthening of 
community welfare services. A_ specific 
suggestion which found favor was the pro- 
posal that training facilities in social case 
work be utilized in a program of training 
policewomen who could deal particularly 
with the problem of young girls in danger 
of becoming prostitutes. 

Postwar planning was discussed in spe- 
cific terms of agency organization at pres- 
ent. With the accepted premise that our 
organizational house should be put in order 
now if we are to meet the demands of the 
postwar period, discussants stressed the 
importance of clear cut organization plans. 
The integration of related services, the es- 
tablishment of clear lines of authority and 
responsibility, the development of more 
effective relationships between state and 
local agencies were pointed to as landmarks 
on the road to effective service in the period 
ahead. 

At the final conference session, Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Secur- 
ity Board, discussed proposed legislative 
changes in the social security program. His 


remarks revealed at least a partial credo 
with respect to the system, excerpts from 
which will give public welfare workers 
abundant food for thought: 

I believe that there should be added to the 
benefits presently provided by the federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system, insurance 
covering a reasonable proportion of the wage 
loss and other costs of permanent total disability, 
sickness, and nonindustrial accidents sustained 
by the insured workers and their families. I fur- 
ther believe that the present federal-state pro- 
gram of unemployment compensation should be 
combined into a single comprehensive system of 
contributory social insurance. .. . 

I believe that we should not only maintain 
but greatly strengthen our present system of 
public assistance. . . . In the case of public 
assistance, while it is true that benefit payments 
are made on the basis of individual need, never- 
theless those payments are made as a matter of 
right which the recipient possesses as a citizen 
and he has a legal remedy if that right is 
ignored. .. . 

I believe that the federal government should 
make grants to the states for assistance rendered 
to any needy persons. . . . 

_ I believe that it is also essential to supple- 
ment the present system of uniform 50 per cent 
federal grants-in-aid with additional federal aid 


_ that would not have to be matched by states 


whose per capita income is low in relation to 
that of other states... . 

I believe that the definition of a dependent 
child should be broadened to include all chil- 
dren who are needy for any reason whatsoever 
and who are living in a private home with any 
relative or legal guardian. I also believe that 
the maximum amount of aid to dependent chil- 
dren for which the federal government will pro- 
vide matching should at least be raised if not 
eliminated. . . . 

I think it is also highly desirable that the 
Social Security Act be amended so that payments 
for medical care of recipients could be matched 
by the federal government even though the pay- 
ments are made directly by the public assistance 
agency... . 

I believe that assuring people a minimum of 
subsistence will encourage them to strive for 
something still better for themselves and their 


families. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 





New ComMISSIONER 


HE New York State Board of Social Welfare 

has appointed Robert T. Lansdale, director, 
Institute of Welfare Research, of the Community 
Service Society of New York, to the post of State 
Commissioner of Social Welfare left vacant by 
the death of David C. Adie last February. The 
Board had canvassed and considered many social 
welfare leaders during the last few months and 
chose Mr. Lansdale, who has had over twenty 
years’ experience in public and private welfare 
work, including New York City and up-State 
New York, as administrator, teacher, writer, and 
leader in various fields of social work. 


SPECIAL AWARD 


ARTHA A. CHICKERING, director of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Social Welfare, 
was given the first annual $100 award of the 
California Conference of Social Work in rec- 
ognition of her service in the field of public 
welfare in California. Conference members were 
invited to send in nominations and Miss Chick- 
ering’s contribution to public welfare was voted 
most outstanding. 


HonoraB_y DiscHARGED 


ERGEANT W. S. Terry, Jr., has been honor- 
G ably discharged from the United States 
Army and returned to his position as Commis- 
sioner of the Louisiana Department of Public 
Welfare. Maude T. Barrett made the announce- 
ment to state and parish staffs, thanking them 
for their loyal support and assistance during the 
period in which she served as Acting Commis- 
sioner. 


HospitaL Costs 


HE Joint Committee of the American Hos- 
T pits Association and the American Public 
Welfare Association met in New York City on 
May 28 to discuss two main topics. These were 
whether it is a sound principle for government 
to pay individual hospital costs as in the pres- 
ent U. S. Children’s Bureau program, and the 
administrative difficulties involved in this method 
of payment. Considerable interest was expressed 
in the analysis and evaluation that is to be made 
of the experiment of the Children’s Bureau. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


HE School of Applied Social Sciences will 

hold a Summer Workshop in Public Welfare, 
August 2 through 6, 1943. The program is 
planned to provide a broad approach to the 
problems of public welfare, particularly relief 
and public assistance, and includes a focus on 
the client, the agency, and the community. For 
further information communicate with School of 
Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

New York University will hold a Summer 
Radio Workshop, July 6 to August 14, under 
the direction of Robert J. Landry, director of 
program writing for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. For further information write Paul A. 
McGhee, acting director of New York University, 
Division of General Education, Washington 
Square, New York City. 


To ExpepitE DELIVERY 


r ORDER to expedite the delivery of our mail, 
the United States Post Office requests that you 
include our postal district number which is 37. 
We should be addressed as follows: 

American Public Welfare Association 

1313 East 60th Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST FROM APWA 


AN APPRAISAL OF ADC IN ILLINOIS, by 
Wallace W. Clark. 1943. State Department of 
Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois. 

REPORT ON DEFENSE DEVELOPMENTS }, 
II, III, and IV. February, April, August, and 
December 1941. State Department of Public 
Welfare, Montgomery, Alabama. 

WAR SERVICES REPORTS, I, Ul, Ill, and IV. 
May and August 1942, January and April 1943. 
State Department of Public Welfare, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


Loan Liprary ACCESSION 


MEDICAL CARE by Franz Goldmann, M.D., 
reprinted from the SOCIAL WORK YEAR 
BOOK, 1943. 15pp. (Exceptionally well in- 
formed, orderly, and comprehensive analysis of 
resources, trends in public policy, and of cur- 
rent problems.) 














